4                                    RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER
the Sikhs, the ascendency was limited to the Khalsa army, who
constituted a small minority of the population of the Punjab. The
case was far otherwise with the Marathas, among whom there were,
no doubt, class ascendencies and clannish feelings, but these were
kept under by the political sense of the population generally, who
joined the national armies for six months in the year, and returned
to their homes, and cultivated their family lands, and.enjoyed their
Vatans during the remaining period. This regard for the Vatans
in the old country has been a marked feature of Maratha character,
and even the commanders of great armies prided themselves more
upon their being Patils and Deshmukhs in their old villages in
Maharashtra than on their extensive Jahagirs in distant lands. This
feeling of patriotism illustrates most forcibly the characteristic
result of the formation of a Nation in the best sense of the word,
and constitutes another reason why the history of the Marathas
deserves special study. It is the history of the formation of a true
Indian Nationality, raising its head hi^h above the troubled waters
of Mahomedan confusion. It was this force behind, which sup-
ported the efforts of the leaders, and enabled them to dream as a
possibility the establishment of a central Hindu Padshahi or
Empire at Delhi, uniting and controlling all other native powers.
The histories of Hyder and Tipu, and of the Mahomedan rulers
of Hyderabad, Kamatik, Bengal and Oudh, present nothing parallel
to it. They are personal histories, while the history of the Power
associated with the name of Shivaji is very properly called the
History of the Marathas.
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One more feature of the history has entirely escaped the ob-
servation of European writers, though it constitutes perhaps the
strongest ground why the study possesses peculiar moral interest
to the historical student. It was not a mere Political Revolution
that stirrjed Maharashtra towards the close of the sixteenth and
the commencement of the seventeenth century. The political
revolution was preceded, and in fact to some extent caused, by a
religious and social upheaval which moved the entire population.
The popular idea that it was religious persecution which agitated
Maharashtra and strengthened the hands of Shivaji and his com-
rades, is not wholly wrong, but it represents only a partial truth.
The Mahomedan rulers of the Deccan in the fifteenth and sixteenth
centuries were not bigoted fanatics. Aurangzeb was, no doubt, a
fanatic, but his fanaticism could not explain the rise of a Power
which struggled with him on equal terms and secured victory in
the end. The fact was that, like the Protestant Reformation in